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The Brain and Skull. 
No. 6. 


By CRANIUM. 


We have thus far made a study of the various parts of the brain, and 
we now come to consider some of the disturbing influences that are at 
work upon the three regions of the brain as Dr. Schofield has divided it. 
Our ideas agree with those of Dr. Schofield, a celebrated English writer 
on Hygiene, yet we both differ from a large number of people concerning 
the way that stimulation affects the different areas of the brain. Hence we 
wish the more distinctly to raise the red flag of alarm concerning how the 
brain should be treated, for the benefit of those who think they can safely 
continue to take their sip of alcohol and yet be immune from its deleterious 
effects. 

' One of the diagrams accompanying this article has been made by Dr. 
Schofield, without any regard to the differentiation of the localization the- 
ory, but as it tallies so completely with our views of the brain centers, we 
believe it should be endorsed by all thinkers who have not given the study 
any special thought. 


PARALYSIS OF THE THREE REGIONS OF THE BRAIN. 

If we divide the brain into three regions, as Dr. Schofield has done, 
we shall notice the effect of alcohol in the three stages of intoxication 
which accurately illustrate successive interference with these different 
localities 

The first, the highest both in position and function, consists of the 
convolutions representing the seat of the intellectual and moral being, and 
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when a person takes even a moderate amount of alconol it is always this 
highest center that is first affected or paralyzed. 

The second region, or that which is directly below U, and called M 
in the diagram, is thus released from the control of the will-and conscience, 
and it acts more freely without the guidance of reason, while the imagina- 
tion becomes intensified along with the esthetic faculties. Poets have written 
_in this staté of intoxication, but not the finest pieces, such as Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,” Thomson’s “Seasons,” Lock on “The Human Understand- 
ing,” or Edwards on “The Will.” Orators may be eloquent, like Pitt, Fox, 
and Sheridan, yet their wit is not of the highest quality; it is charac- 
terized by sarcasm, declamation, hyperbole, and remarkable flow of words. 
Others become animated, and show an unusual amount of conviviality. 
Some are inclined to be musical, and will play and sing under its influence 
when they would not think of doing so in their normal state. Others are 
made momentarily cruel because their vital force is uncontrolled by intellect- 
ual power and reason; while an abnormal sense of courage to dare, to do, and 
to act, and sometimes to murder and kill, takes possession of them. This 
second portion is situated centrally between the superior convolutions above 
and the cerebellum below. This region is where the senses are found, and 
the special faculties that preside over the speaking talent, the musical 
ability, the literary gifts, the artistic taste, as well as the power of energy, 
executive force, courage, and tact; and also where the acquired reflex ac- 
tion is in working order. Thus the faculties that perfect the brain action, 
when under the influence of alcohol, do not show themselves in a normal 
state, but are excited and are working in an abnormal condition. This is 
all the more apparent because the superior region, the seat of the reason, 
will, and conscience, is also under the control of alcohol, and the influence 
of these mighty forces has been diverted and partially destroyed. 

When a little more alcohol has been taken, the second stage of intoxica- 
tion produces paralysis, and the portion marked M, or the mid-brain, from 
the anterior to the posterior parts of the head, is now paralyzed and becomes 
dulled. The person is no longer bright, witty, sparkling, and animated, 
or impulsively generous, for he is unconscious, and the faculties in this 
region are unable to work in their normal condition. By this time the 
cerebellum has become affected, and the person lies insensible to what is 
taking place around him. During this period of coma the person is not 
dead, for the lowest center keeps him alive by carrying on the functions 
of life. - 

Below the central portion called M is the third division, or L, where 
the little brain, or ceerebellum, and the medulla oblongata reside. These 
give balancing power and natural reflex action. When a person takes 
enough alcohol to paralyze this region, the only part that has kept him alive, 
the very base of the brain, we find that the person is not only insensible, 
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put that life itself becomes extinct, as the cerebellum and medulla become 
paralyzed. 











DIAGRAM BY DR. SCHOFIELD. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE BRAIN. 
Since the brain requires a large proportion of blood to sustain it, it 
is easy to see the damaging effect that alcohol has on this straw-colored 
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fluid, for it changes the composition of every substance in the body into 
which water enters, and has a special chemical affinity for it, and when we 
find that there are seven hundred and ninety parts of water to every thou- 
sandth part of blood in the system, we can realize then more clearly the 
astounding fact that alcohol tends to thicken or coagulate this life fluid 
and rob it of its water, sometimes forming little clots that pass into the 
blood vessels of the brain and produce paralysis. 

The brain is further affected by alcohol through its effect on the blood 
that flows through and around it, by changing the composition of its cor- 
puscles. The red discs of blood are distorted in shape by alcohol, and the 
coloring matter is also changed, and there comes into the blood a foreign 
growth. If you put the white of an egg into alcohol you will soon see 
how the latter will harden the albumen of the egg and make it eventually 
tough and hard, just as the gray and white matter of the brain are hard- 
ened when these substances are emersed in alcohol for this purpose. The 
spirit with which it is drenched dries up the water, and the effect on the 
brain is to destroy its capacity to perform its most delicate functions. 

The brain is affected by alcohol through the action of the latter upon 
the delicate white tracings of the minute yet sensitive nerves, which 
are gradually paralyzed. This is owing to the fact that the brain is com- 
posed of minute nerve cells and nerve fibers which are too small to be seen 
with the naked eye. Through the medulla nerves pass from the brain into 
the spinal cord which in its turn passes down the central column. Here 
they branch out on either side and spread a beautiful network over every 
part of the body, thus enabling the brain to communicate with its remotest 
part. 

It is said that the effect of a single dose of alcohol may be recognized 
in the changes produced in the brain cells. The delicate structures of the 
cells, by means of which they carry on their functions, are seriously dam- 
aged. The truth of this may be clearly seen in the accompanying cuts, 
which show the contrast between a healthy nerve cell and a nerve cell 
damaged by alcohol. 

NERVE CELLS AND HOW ALCOHOL AFFECTS THEM 

F. G. Jewett, in “Control of Body and Mind,” points out how alcohol 
transforms human character by its poisonous effects on the brain cells, and 
in the accompanying diagram we are shown a normal cell from the cortex 
of a healthy brain, and those that are ruined by alcoholic poison. The 
dendrites are the first part of a neuron to be injured by alcohol, They 
grow soft; they swell, and these swellings enlarge and multiply until multi- 
tudes of dendrites on numberless groups of neurons are so changed that 
they look like the diseased branches of a plum tree when the “black knot” 
is destroying it. - This diseased condition grows constantly worse as the 
use of alcohol is increased in quantity. 
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The writer clearly points out what happens to a brain when its den- 
drites are not healthy enough to do their work well, which explanation 
corresponds with our previous remarks, namely: “Memory fails because 
the neurons are losing their connections with each other. Close attention 
becomes impossible because when connections are lacking will power is 
weakened. Reason halts because a man cannot think clearly when neuron 














CELLS FROM THE SPINAL CORD. 


connections are broken. He who insists on weakening the power of his 
neurons through alcohol is responsible for all that must follow. He is 
damaging the finest, the highest part of his nervous system, and he who 
does this weakens himself in brain and character.” 

If we study the bundles of nerve fibers as well as the nerve cells or 
neurons, we see clearly what has been done to them also, and know what 
we can expect from nerves and fibers that have been hopelessly injured by 
alcohol. 

Jewett asks the imperative question that “with brain cells and brain 
fibers influenced by alcohol, is it strange that self-control slips away, that 
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ambition goes, too, that high deeds are impossible, that thoughts of right 
and wrong are mixed,.that brutality becomes possible, that crimes are com- 
mitted, that lives are wrecked, that character is transformed ?” 

If we examine for a moment the diagratn of the cells taken from the — 
spinal cord, we shall see a great difference between the normal cells and 
those taken from the spinal cord of a person who has killed himself 
through alcohol. “The upper cell at the left-hand corner is normal, and 
contains its nucleus in the center; the upper cell at the right is dead and 
has no nucleus whatever; the other cells are swollen, and the nucleus is 
put far to one side.” This diagram was made for Sir Victor Horsley, 
of London, and is also found in “Control of Body and Mind.” 

In relation to nerve cells, we must remember that scientists call “a 
nerve cell a neuron, and this word covers the entire structure of cell-body, 
axon, and dendrites. As a nerve cell has several arms, it is always easy 
to pick out the axons, as they are the longer branches, while the shorter 
arms or twigs of the tree are called dendrites, because ‘dendron’ is the 
Greek word for tree.” 

Jewett truly says: “Scientists have believed for a long time that red 
blood corpuscles are the oxygen carriers of the body, but it is only of com- 
paratively recent date that they have come to the conclusion about what the 
white corpuscles—the busy companions, the phagocyte—the devourer—does. 
Scientists also claim that phagocytes are being manufactured constantly 
in certain lymph tissues, and that when a special need comes, when a wound 
is made in the flesh or when disease microbes multiply in the blood, then 
the tissues, send out new regiments of soldiers by thousands and by mil- 
lions. It is well, then, to protect the phagocytes from harm, and they will 
protect you in time of need, but weaken them through the use of alcohol 
or any other poison, or through neglect of the laws of health, and you will 
be like a man who has drugged his watchman on the towers, bound his 
soldiers hand and foot, and killed his bodyguard. He who has done this 
is sure to suffer when the enemy comes.” 

BRAIN AND MUSCLES. 

The Brain is also affected by alcohol through its influence upon the 
muscles, and this changes the mental control of a person. If we admit 
that thought originates in the brain we shall be able to realize how if we 
desire to move our arm, our brain must first command the movement and 
generate the impulse, while the message is taken from the nerves of the 
brain along to the muscles. The nerves are like telegraph wires laid on 
between station and station, and it is the originating back of the brain that 
sends a message along the wires—the nerves—to work the machine—the 
muscles—at the other end. Just as we have two electric currents, positive 
and negative, so in a nerve we have opposite nerve currents, the one from 
the brain being the downward current, while the messages from the skin 
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and muscles to the brain are carried by the upward current. We note, too, 
that the nerves that carry the orders of motion are the motor nerves, and 
the second bundle of nerves which travel from the senses to the brain are 
the sensory nerves; thus if any part of the body is injured the brain is in- 
stantly communicated with. Let anyone who doubts the effect of alcohol 
on the motor and sensory nerves and the voluntary and involuntary mus- 





SPECIAL CENTERS IN THE BRAIN OF SIGHT, HEARING, TOUCH, TASTE AND 
SMELL, AND THEIR CONNECTION WITH THE EYES, EARS, HANDS, 
MOUTH AND NOSE. FROM JAMES & JEWETT. 


cles, take note of the trembling hand, the quivering lip, the staggering gait 
of a person whose brain has been partially paralyzed by alcohol. 


EVIDENCE. 

Ask your intelligent lawyers, judges, mayors and governors of prisons 
and asylums if criminal business has not its origin in drink, and then ask 
them to trace what characteristics the persons have shown, and you will 
find in the majority of cases that the animal passions have lost the control 
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of the higher faculties. Alcohol never excites the intellectual or moral 
taculties. It may make a person temporarily more generous, but not per- 


manently so. 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 


“ 


Mental Science shows by explaining the various faculties of the mind 
why alcohol enfeebles the self-control and conscientious feeling of right 
that thought originates in the brain we shall be able to realize how, if we 
literary person more intellectual, the mountain climber more sure-footed ? 
Why does it not transform ordinary men into Franklins, Gladstones, Mich- 
ael Angelos, and Herschels? Why does it not make infidels into Enochs, 
deists into John Wesleys, sceptics into Swedenborgs? The law in question 
answers, not only does alcohol under any guise fail to augment talent, en- 
hance literary attainment, and personal virtue, but it actually diminishes 
them all, and instead it prostrates the judgment, intellect, and talent, as 
was the case with Edgar Allen Poe and Edwin Landseer. Coleridge has 
truly said “evil habits first draw, then drag, then drive.’’ The effects of 
alcohol upon the brain show upon character in the perversion of talent and 
the changing of the characteristics. 


THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


The nerves of the head and face are connected immediately with the 
brain, and the great majority are connected with the spinal nerves, which 
form a sort of trunk, growing out of the brain and extending down the 
vertebrae. From this numerous branches of nerves lead off to every part 
of the body, ramifying it with a million thread-like divisions. Thus the 
whole nervous system is joined with and centered in the brain. From this 
arrangement it is evident that the brain is the most important part of the 
nervous system. Here is the center, the power, the life of all, What the 
heart is to the circulatory system the brain is to the nervous system. It 
stands, as it were, the crown of the whole body, erected upon the highest 
point, guarded in the most wonderful manner, composing the great bulk 
of nervous material, supplied with one-fifth to one-tenth of the blood of 
the whole body and using one-fifth of the nourishment taken into the body, 
showing that its labors are great, that it is in the highest degree sensitive, 
and from all these considerations evidently the most useful and worthy 
of our thought from a scientific point of view. 

Cassio, in Shakespeare’s play “Othello,” seemed to understand the 
importance of the brain, when he said, “O, God! that men should put an 
enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains.” Since these words 
were written science has been steadily proving that alcohol is a disturber 
of the body and especially of the nervous system, and most of all the brain, 
the center of the nervous system, hence of the mind and character, for 
whatever disturbs the brain disorganizes the body. 
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It has been proved by experiment, observation, and by facts which 
are daily repeating themselves, that the brain is the workshop of the mind, 
the grand throne-room of the spirit, the great dwelling place of the soul, and 
from the former is sent out the thousand inventions, reports, speeches, dramas, 
poems, books, monuments of arts, and wisdom which have marked the career 
of man and wreathed his brow with imperishable honors. This being so, is it 
necessary and possible that alcohol can assist the work of the brain? Ac- 
cording to the most trustworthy evidence, we confidently say, no! Baron 
Liebig calls the action of brandy on the nerves a bill of exchange drawn on 
the health of the laborer, which for lack of cash to pay it, must be con- 
stantly renewed. The workman consumes his principle instead of his in- 
terest, hence the inevitable bankruptcy of the body and mind. 


CELLS FROM THE CORTEX OF THE BRAIN. 
THOSE AT THE TOP ARE FROM A HEALTHY BRAIN. THOSE AT THE BOTTOM ARE 
FROM THE BRAIN OF A VICTIM OF ALCOHOL. (HORSELEY. ) 


The effects on the brain of the poison is first to make it a poorer and 
weaker organ through being imperfectly nourished. Alcohol has such 
an attraction for fluid, and especially for brain fluid, that when death 
occurs shortly after excessive drinking a quantity of it may be found 
in the brain, and extracted from it in a liquid state. Indeed, the brain is in 
some cases so saturated with the poison that if a light were applied it 
would burn almost like a spomge dipped in spirits. The direct effects of 
alcohol on the brain are, therefore, brought about very speedily when strong 
drink is introduced into the system, and are greater than the effects made 
upon any other organ. 

All classes of scientists have something to say about the effects of 
alcohol on the human system—the bacterologist, the pathologist, the neur- 
ologist, the physiologist, the psychiatrist, the embryologist, the criminolo- 
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gist, and the phrenologist—and we agree with Rev. Samuel McComb in 
his references to these specialists. He says: 

“The bacterologist assures us that alcohol paralyzes the protecting 
powers of the blood which act as a kind of sanitary guard, removing dead 
matter and destroying the micro-organisms that produce disease. 

“The pathologist, or student of the morbid states of the body, proves 
that it is a great factor in the degeneration of muscles, nerves, and other 
cells; that it interferes with immunity against specific infectious diseases ; 
that it predisposes to the production of both acute and chronic pulmonary 
tuberculosis and other diseases. ., 

“The neurologist warns against it on the ground that it poisons the 
brain and the nervous system, and when long continued leads to paralysis, 
neuritis, and other disturbances. 

“The physiologist has proved that all skillful and accurate motions of 
the hands or of other highly trained muscles become awkward and unreli- 
able and slow even after small doses of alcohol. 

“The psychiatrist charges alcohol with being directly responsible for 
about twenty per cent. of insanity in men, and, directly or indirectly, a fac- 
tor in producing about forty per cent. of all insanities; that it creates dis- 
tinct types of mental diseases peculiar to itself, such as alcoholic paranoia, 
alcoholic epilepsy, and alcoholic hallucinatory insanity. 

“The embryologist asserts that alcohol poisons the reproductive glands 
and injures the embryo, thus tainting with mental disturbance germs that 
were previously healthy, and producing mentally and physically crippled 
descendants in spite of good ancestors. 

“The criminologist adds his sombre judgment that alcohol is responsi- 
ble for about sixty per cent. of crimes of violence, fifty per cent of crimes 
of lust, and that the suicide rate increases in proportion to the increase of 
the consumption.” 

The Phrenologist finds that alcohol, by affecting the blood, nerves, and 
muscles, interferes with the expression of the mind and character. 

In still another form, Dr. C. W. Saleeby agrees with the phrenologic 
view concerning the brain, the mind, and the character of alcoholics, namely, 
that there are those who cannot drink moderately or temperately, and who 
ought never to use or taste alcohol in any form. They include many of 
the most valuable members of the community; the most versatile, original, 
individualized, inventive, creative people, who have points of view or are 
parents of ideas, or are potential poets, musicians, enthusiasts, and peers— 
the salt of the earth, the makers of progress, the neurotic people, who do 
the pioneer work of the world.” 

Dr. Ira Van Gieson, the New York brain specialist, has expressed 
ideas which correspond with views we have already fully explained 
concerning the influence of alcohol upon certain brain centers. He has 
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told us how excessive drinking “burns out the fuses of the body,” “smashes 
the motor centers of the brain,” “produces premature old age and insanity, 
leaving us with mind ashes.” 

He says that “the first symptoms of alcoholic insanity are to be found 
in a dulling of the sense of obligation.” This thought coincides with the 
one expressed by Dr. Schofield, that alcohol first dulls the Conscience, Will, 
and Reason, and these, according to the phrenological theory, are situated 
in the superior part of the brain, and “our sense of obligation” is only an- 
other way of saying that one’s conscience is one of the first functions of 
the brain to be influenced by this foreign and fiery substance.” 

He also finds that insanity is spinning her web about a person’s brain 
when he begins to procrastinate in the performances of small duties, such 


NORMAL BRAIN CELL. BRAIN CELL OF ALCOHOLIC. 


as answering letters, or telling small lies because they are easier than the 
truth, or when he promises readily and fulfills tardily or not at all. 

Another symptom of alcoholic insanity which the doctor mentions is 
ihat “when you drink you are not getting up more steam by feeding the 
fire; you are burning the fire out under forced draught.” In fact, a per- 
son imagines he is doing exactly what he expects he is not doing, and is 
thus deceiving himself. : 

The doctor further explains that a man who is an “alcoholic” is dis- 
counting Nature’s promissory notes at a ruinous percentage, and instead 
cf laying up his strength and saving his nervous energy, and restoring his 
clectric currents, he is simply spending his capital in a reckless way. 

A fifth consideration that he mentions is that “alcohol is weeding out 
the unfit and taking from our midst those who might have been bright ex- 
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amples of scholarly attainment, but who make themselves unfit by their sod- 
dened brains.” 

The doctor thinks that if we were to cut off the world’s drink for four 
generations, we should have a strong and vibrant race. 

The last point that we wish to refer to is one that is full of significance, 
namely, that “alcoholic insanity is so fearfully common, because drinking is 
z more popular way to unbalance the mind than working or worrying.” 
Knowing this, it should be a barrier sufficiently high to prevent anyone 
from climbing over it only to fall down on the other side. 

Not many persons would think of making the statement that “you can. 
put the ruins of a soul under a microscope if it is a ruin wrought by alcohol. 
You can see the burned out cinders of the brain as plainly as you can the 
ashes you knock from your grate, if you call on Dr. Van Gieson. 

It is because the brain is the great conservator of energy—the storage 
battery, that we wish everyone would respect his brain aright. Just as the 
great power-house in the Bronx not only drives the street car to Bowling 
Green, but also generates power for its own light and ventilating fans, and 
the dainty electroliers in the manager’s office, so the brain not only con- 
trols the remotest function of the body, but also provides neuron energy 
for its own most intricate and complex workings—the orderly marshalling 
of thought, the recording of impressions, and the illumination of all with 
the transcendant faculty of the moral sense.” 

The above is the best testimony we have ever seen of what a stimulant 
will do for tne brain. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

Captain Charles Dimmers, who is one hundred years old, and who owns 
and commands a canal boat, recently fought a suit in court as though he 
were in middle life. 

His father lived to be one hundred and twenty-five, and he has a sister 
of one hundred and thirty-three summers. 

Hale and hearty, though he claims to have passed the century mark, 
_ the Captain appeared before the United States Commissioner in Jersey City 
the other day in a suit brought against his canal boat, and made a wonder- 
ful showing on the witness stand. 

While not tall (being about five feet six inches in height), the cente- 
narian is an enormous man. His shoulders would do credit to any football 
player, and his muscular hands look capable of bending a fair-sized iron 
bar. He is said to have owned at one time the largest fleet of canal boats in 
this State. He runs his boat himself, and boasts that no storm in all his 
experience ever made him seek shelter below decks. 
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THE WILL. 


(A) VOLITION ; TRAINING OF THE WILL, FIRST BY PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE, SECONDLY BY MENTAL EXERCISE. (B) THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WILL; BASIS OF FEELING. 

(C) THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF THE 
WILL. (D) THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEFI.- 

NITION OF THE WILL. 


By J. ALLEN FowLer. 


The definition of the Will, according to Psychologists, includes all the 


active operations of the mind. It also includes all our conscious actions and 
doings, whether external bodily actions, as walking, etc., or internal mental 
actions, as concentrating thoughts, etc. By active operations are meant not 
only external actions or movements, but also internal acts of mental con- 


centration, as Sully and others have explained, and the will to ward off a 
blow with the hand is an illustration of the voluntary. action, while blinking . 
when an object is brought close to the eyes is spoken of as non-voluntary. 
because, though we are conscious of the movement, we do not distinctly 
purpose to perform it. 

Desire, then, is the underlying element that precedes volition; it makes 
us seek the realization of some pleasure which is presented to the mind. If 
we analyze a desire we find that we have, first, intellectual elements, second 
emotional elements, and, third, voluntary elements. 

Under the intellectual elements we might again divide our head into 
presentative and representative elements, or those that include physical ex- 
periences in their simple form, and what imagination brings to us of former 
images or concepts. We remember what-we have experienced on a previ- 
ous occasion, and thus we have what might be truly called Constructive Im- 
agination. If anyone describes a picture or flower-show to me, I immedi- 
ately want to go and see it; thus the higher constructive imagination forms 
the desire, and the will exercises the motor power. Under the emotional 


elements we find that the idea of previous picture or flower-shows have 
been pleasurable, while under volitional elements we have concentration 
of the attention on what has been presented to us, which is a mental activity ; 
but in contradistinction to this, we have bodily activity when the desire 
begins to become volitional. 

-There is a keen relationship between willing, knowing, and feeling. 
In many instances there is a certain position set up in the mind between 
knowing and feeling to willing; thus we may want to do something that 
requires activity, and at the same time we may need to reflect about the 
work, which forms a contrast. As a rule, a child who is energetic does not 
care to reflect much upon his actions, and the same holds true with older 
people. Strong emotions and actions are elements of contrast, but the man 
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of strong will, says Sully, is the man who, among other things, brings emo- 
tion under control. As a rule, however, the element of knowing and feel- 
ing must be controlled by voluntary action to be effective. To have the de- 
sire to satisfy some feeling suggests a voluntary action before the end or. 
object is obtained; thus a child may desire to stand well in his grammar 
class in order to get high marks in his test examination, and the object will 


call out his knowledge of nouns and verbs, and help him to bring about the 
desired result. In nearly every case we find that feeling supplies the stimulus 
or force to volition, while it is the knowing element, or intellect, which 


guides and controls it. The boy who desired to stand well in his grammar 
lesson that he might please his teacher was a true case, and illustrated the 
point that the basis of all willing is desire. 

Desire, then, is the fundamental fact in the process. It can only be 
defined as the outgoing of the mind in an active impulse toward the realiza- 
tion of the desire or representation of something pleasurable. It is also 
well for us to consider that when the mind is attracted through a desire in 
one direction, there is often a negative movement set up in the mind against 
something that is painful; thus a boy by pleasing his teacher realizes that he 
is removing himself from the conditions set up by the naughty boy who will 
receive a punishment for not trying to do his best. Thus the positive and 
the negative elements are strongly marked in his desire to excel, and he in- 
cludes in this effort of his will both the conditions of emotion and of intel- 
lect. We might go further and state that in order to gain his desire he has 
to concentrate his mind upon his thoughts, which, as we said before, are 
connected with internal mental action. 

To a Psychologist the various stimuli which come to a boy as afore- 
mentioned are general terms, but a Phrenologist, believing, as he does, in 
the localization of the various functions of the brain and faculties of the 
mind, can very clearly see that the child calls into play not only his will 
power and intellectual memory of what the various forms of speech mean, 
but he further uses his concentration of mind or the element of Continuity. 

We have said before that the mind does not act as a whole, and even 
scientists are demonstrating every day that this is the case, and it is being 
clearly proved that the experimental side of Phrenology is demonstrating 
what the empirical side discovered years before experiments were possible 
with electroids. 

Psychologists explain ‘further that desire accompanies action; that 
where there is an impulse to do.or to speak, there is a voluntary action to 
support it. At the same time there are counter-desires going on in the mind 
which prevent action from accompanying the will. Thus a boy may want 
his blocks, but because they are in the attic and he will have to go for them 
himself, he puts off the effort until he has to go to that place for something 
else. The child-may not have the desired’ energy to stipport-his will in the 
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carrying out of such a thing, and therefore a counter desire prevents the 
will from manifesting itself in a strong attitude. Feeling is not enough to 
take the place of active force or willing; thus the desire that comes from a 
feeling may not be put into execution, while a desire that accompanies an 
active temperament and an energetic will is sustained; and we find that 
Psychologists are not opposed to the term “active temperament,” for they 
use it to illustrate this volitional power. 

Psychologists point out in a further diagnosis of willing, that the mere 
desire for a thing and the impulse to strive toward its attainment are not 
sufficient to bring about a full voluntary action; we must have some other 
factor in order to form a definite line of action. This factor should be the 
image set up in the mind as a result for the desired end. A boy will go for 
his top in the attic-when he wants to show that he can spin it better than 
the other boys; thus emulation or rivalry will be sufficient inducement to 
him to make the necessary exertion to obtain the top. Or a boy will go 
into his father’s workshop and make a bracket with his fret-saw when he 
wants to make a present to his mother, and here we have the desire, the 
motive, and the energy combined. Thus a child concentrates his will on a 
particular thing for a desired end, and a stimulus or motive has to be put 
before the child’s mind to call out his will. 

We can train the will in two ways: First, by bodily exercise, and 
second, by mental influence ; and out of the training of the will comes what 
we call the development of it, but we cannot develop a thing without first 
calling it into action. 

Will, we find, is first related to a desire or an object to be obtained. 
Secondly, will is related to feeling, for there must be a want or craving in 
the mind. Thirdly, will relates to intellect, through the desire of the mind 
to express some knowledge. Thus we have three potent factors in the 
study of will which have to be properly understood by the teacher. 

Motive, then, is the desire which prompts or encourages volition. This 
motive may be an impulse, an appetite, or an inclination, and the stimulus 
applied to a child varies in different children, for what will prove to be a 
stimulus to one child will not be the same incentive to another. Thus we 
have what are called voluntary and involuntary movements, those that are 
controlled by an act of consciousness, and those that are not, those that are 
simple or concrete, and those that are complex. 

Psychologists tell us that “every child is endowed at the outset with 
a number of instinctive propensities which constitute the natural basis of 
volition,” and which they call “instinctive factors.” These form a voluntary 
means in the child’s mind to act, and when they are properly developed and 
brought out, at home and in the schoolroom, they form a very distinct part 
of the code of education. Thus most children seek pleasure and avoid ‘pain, 
and voluntary action is primarily dependent upon this general principle. 
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There are also appetites and impulses that are strongly implanted in 
the minds of children. Thus if a child passes a barrel of apples, even if he 
has had enough to eat, he will instinctively want one. If a child has been 
insulted or taken advantage of by being injured mentally or physically, he 
will naturally desire to resent that action, and he will immediately go and 
tell his mother about it, or else strike a blow and settle the matter himself. 
Up to eight years of age a boy whom we know would invariably inform 
his mother if another boy took advantage of him, but at the age of ten 
he desired to settle matters for himself; he no longer wished to be consid- 
ered a coward, and the motive was so strongly impressed upon his mind to 
be brave and strong that he even hit with his fists and called the matter 
square. 

When a child develops his will by physical exercise he learns how to 
use his voluntary powers and strengthens them for a definite purpose. Thus 
through physical exercise in the gymnasium, or by running, romping, climb- 
ing, rowing, or cycling, he is able to direct his movements, and exercise 
strengthens not only his bicep and tricep muscles, but also his mental fac- 
ulties and his volitional power. 

Thus, as we have already said, the development of the will manifests 
itself, first, through physical exercise in the use of ihe muscles, and second 
through mental exercise set up by ambitions or instincts of the mind. But 
results are much more easily obtained through physical exercise than 
through the development of the sentiments of the mind, and a teacher has 
to go much more slowly to work to influence a child on these grounds than 
she has in regard to the first named. Children are naturally active, and 
therefore the cultivation or development of will through action does not 
meet the resistance of the interest of children the same as the development 
of judgment, deliberation, moral control, or the control of the feelings. 





In the Public Eye 


By THE EpiTor. 


JOHN P. COOKE, EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES. 


It seems very appropriate that the editor of such a paper as the New 
York Magazine of Mysteries should be one who has had some wonderful! 
psychic experiences. © 

When examining Mr. Cooke’s head, we said, among other things. be- 
fore we knew anything concerning his experiences, that he lived largely in 
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the superior parts of his brain, that he was particularly interested in phe- 
nomena that touched another rather than the present life. We found that 
his Spirituality, Veneration, and Human Nature were all largely developed 
faculties, and hence considered that he could see with his mental eyes things 
that were perfectly blank to others; that he ought to be able to get many 
interpretations of spiritual matters through his superior moral faculies. 

We spoke of his type of mind as being that of a reformer rather than 











JOHN P. COOKE. 


cf a religious bigot ; that he had too much breadth of mind to be the latter, 
but that he should be intensely interested in whatever touched the further- 
ance of any undeveloped truth that was on a broad scale. 

We also said that he ought for the next twenty-five years to devote 
himself exclusively to intellectual and literary work; and that he had con- 
siderable evidence of possessing Anglo-Saxon characteristics. These were 
noticeably his large Veneration, Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Benevo- 
lence, Spirituality, and Human Nature—all strong guiding influences in his 
character, which would increase rather than diminish in force and activity. 
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We remarked that his mother must have been a very prayerful woman, 
and that she had probably infused into his being a larger amount of vener- 
ation and the spirit of adoration than we found in one person in a thousand ; 
and he, with his inheritance, ought to do more with his moral qualities than 
is generally expected of the average mind to do. 

In closing our remarks, we advised him to let his work develop along 
the intellectual, moral, supernatural, occult, and psychological lines, and have 
someone to assist him in the lifting of the burden of life from a material 
and financial standpoint. 

We learned for the first time at the close of the above remarks, that 
Mr, Cooke was born in London, which accounted for his Anglo-Saxon type 
of head ; that he had been examined in 1861 by Messrs. Fowler and Wells, in 
England, and had been interested in Phrenology ever since that time. That 
through psychic influences which had come into his life of a phenomenal 
character he had become interested in the New York Magazine of Mys- 
teries, and also through many of his experiences having been published in 
this monthly, the former éditor became intérested in him. 

Mr. Cooke’s mother had, he said, a particularly spiritual mind, and 
from her he has received much of his present interest in psychic phenomena. 


t 
; 





ADELAIDE JOHNSON, SCULPTRESS. 

It was my good fortune recently to attend the reception given by Mrs. 
Adelaide Johnson at her Studio, No. 5 East 36th Street, New York, on the 
occasion when she had twenty-three of her special friends, chiseled in white, 
arranged in exquisite taste around her studio. They are speechless, yet 
they talk in eloquent language, for each one has his or her special story to 
tell, and many are the lessons that were revealed that day to those of us who 
passed before this stately but select circle of intellectual and cultured 
people. 

The artist sculptress herself is a unique embodiment of culture, talent, 
and refinement, and one who centralizes a marvelous amount of executive 
ability. 

Three of her wonderful creations or busts have been previously photo- 
graphed and published in these pages, namely, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
‘Cady Stanton, and Susan B Anthony; while among the others are Ellen 
Hardin Walworth and John W. Hutchinson, whose portraits we give in 
the present article. 

Of Mrs Walworth we would like to say that her public work has not 
been that of a-pioneer or agitator, but rather of the worker who preserves 
and records the results gained by the pioneer. She was one of three orig- 
inal ‘founders of the Daughters of the American Revolution who have done 
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much to preserve American historical relics. She was on the committee 
to furnish and restore Mt. Vernon, and was for years the chief worker in 
the Saratoga Monument Association, organized by men in 1856 to mark 
the site of the battle of Saratoga. Mrs. Walworth was the first woman 
elected on a School Board in the State of New York, in Saratoga, and she 
devoted special attention to the teaching of American history in the schools. 


BUST OF ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH. 


In form of head she represents a type that is almost perfect in outline 
from the base of her brow to the knot of her hair at the posterior region of 
her head. This shows the majesty of her character and the strength of her 
moral, intellectual and executive ability. 

In the bust of John Hutchinson we have an siahodlanienn of the old 
professional type of men. He was the youngest of the famous Hutchinson 
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family who will be remembered by everyone who went through the days 
just previous to the Civil War. They were the singers of the Abolition 
and Woman Suffrage movements, and went up and down the country sing- 
ing the songs of these two causes so sweetly that they saved many a meet- 
ing from storm and riot. 

Having had the opportunity of examining his head on a previous occa- 
sion, I am able to verify the accuracy of the bust which Mrs. Johnson has 


BUST OF JOHN W. HUTCHINSON. 


made. The musical talent is emphasized in a most-accurate way, and is rec- 
ognizable just on the curve of the temple, about the outer corner of the eye. 
His features are strong and show a fine combination of military energy and 
force of mind, together with that sublime gentleness and benevolent spirit 
that always characterized him. 
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Science of Health. 


FLETCHERISM. 
HOW TO CHEW, AND WHAT TO ESCHEW. BETTER TO EAT TO LIVE THAN TO LIVE 
TO EAT. 
To the Editor of THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

Among the most important points to be considered in relation to the 
life of man is How to Eat. It has long been known and taught by students 
of dietetics that proper mastication of food is essential to good digestion, 
but it remained for Horace Fletcher to idealize and make it popular with the 
multitude. At first the idea was laughed at, but now it is honored by the 
name of Fletcherism. His teaching is of fundamental importance to the 
individual arid the state, and it is impossible to overestimate its import. 

This system not only develops the most perfect form of digestion; that 
is, in its first stage ; but it also has an economic value second to no other, of 
a magnitude that can scarcely be measured in dollars and cents, with a sav- 
ing of time and effort, promoting efficiency, and when well understood ap- 
peals to every man’s better sense. Professor Irving Fisher, in conducting 
a course of experiments with Yale students, found that the increase in 
working power had doubled in four and a half months. 

To summarize the idea: First, wait for an appetite, even if you have 
to skip a meal—or two or three meals—to get it. 

Second, never eat when you are hurried, worried, angry or unhappy. 

Third, consult the appetite before eating, and eat just what it demands 
at the time. : 

Fourth, hang onto every mouthful of food that is put into the mouth 
as if it was the last that you ever expected to get. Give it your whole at- 
tention to the exclusion of everything else there may be to come. Taste it 
until there is no taste left in it—enjoy it for all it is worth. 

It is most desirable that children should be taught to eat and drink 
slowly, to take plenty of time; even milk should be sipped instead of hastily 
swallowed. A child that is taught to chew its food properly will never 
have adenoids, and if proper foods are provided will know but little of any 
disease. The chewing of hard food is a quickener of the circulation through 
the naso-pharynx. By chewing the food thoroughly the stomach is not 
likely to become overloaded, as the appetite is satisfied and the food is prop- 
erly appropriated. The taste grows so keen that one can detect, appreciate 
and enjoy fully the flavor in such a simple thing as bread, which ordinary 
eaters do not recognize. 

The physical sense of taste is cultivated in only one way, by tasting. 
When eating,take small mouthfuls and taste the food, hold it in the mouth 
and taste it, masticate it, chew it, and even though it be milk, keep tasting 
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it until all taste disappears, and when this happens, the food will disappear 
by involuntary swallowing. When this is dene one never eats too much 
nor eats the wrong thing. Eat what you like, but chew it until it is swal- 
lowed automatically. Bring the will to bear, and it will soon become a 
habit. When introducing a piece of bread into the mouth, it scarcely has 
any taste, but with mastication the saliva begins to flow, the bread is grad- 
ually chymefied, growing sweeter than any saccharine substance. It is 
transformed into grape sugar, the only assimilable form of starch, and the 
best form of nutriment for the body. 

The disinfective power of saliva is as yet very inadequately appreci- 
ated, for it can be affirmed with tolerable accuracy that 90 per cent. of 
ptomaine poisoning would never have occurred had the food been thor- 
oughly masticated and insalivated. It is a duty that every individual owes 
to himself to make the best use possible of so powerful a disinfectant, and 
by so doing utilize a purging, disinfecting preservative life force, ready for 
- any emergency from attacks of alien microbes. To accomplish this result 
means to permeate the flow of saliva into the very cell structure of every 
crumb and morsel consumed. The real value of food lies in the attitude of 
the eater. If one eats like an animal he will not get more out of it than 
an animal. Food yields precisely those very essences and characteristics 
that correspond to the motives and impulses dominant in the mind of the 
individual while supplying himself with nourishment. It is through thought 
that the individual connects himself with elements either of growth or de- 
cay. Think life and growth and power, for the sake of usefulness and un- 
selfish service, and the food will yield heroism. Think pleasure, sensation, 
indulgence, for its own sake, and the same food will yield gluttony and 
indulgence. For man grows in the direction of his motives and becomes 
that by which his thoughts and emotions are made up. 

The refinements of gustatory pleasure are to be secured only through 
the achievement of self-control enough to overcome the habit of rapid eat- 
ing. Those nervous people who eat rapidly and swallow their food without 
proper matication are almost sure to suffer from indigestion. To relieve 
this condition have the teeth put in good order so as to chew the food thor- 
oughly. Eat but two meals a day, with six or seven hours between, and 
live on simply dry food, as zwieback, unfermented bread, shredded wheat 
biscuits, etc., with good ripe fruit in season, apples at the head of the list. 
Lettuce arid all the green vegetables are very wholesome, and cooked fruits 
are best without the addition of sugar. Avoid desserts and all condiments. 
This manner of living will bring one to his normal weight and keep him 
there. 

CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M. D., 


81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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June’s Birthday. Stone. 


AGATE. 
By Jutrus Wopiska. 

The stone which stands for the birthdays of peo- 
ple born in the month of roses is Agate. This natal 
stone of June is only one of the semi-precious stones, 
but nevertheless numerous specimens of the Moss 
Agate or Mocha Stone, the agates chiefly used for 
jewelry, are so curious that they are objects of cease- 
less and delightful interest. The best known super- 
stition attached to agate is that it will banish melan- 
‘choly from its possessors. The name agate is de- 

JULIUS wopiska. ‘ived from the anciently named river Achates, in 
Sicily, now called the Drillo, in the Val de Noto. 
While the popular distinction of agate in folklore is indicated by its 
title of “Disperser of Melancholy,” the verse writer who has exalted this 
stone with his muse accredits it with the desirable quality of bringing to its 
possessor health, wealth and peace, as shown in the following lines: 


Who comes with Summer to this earth, 

And owes to June her day of birth, 

With ring of AGATE in her hand, 

Can health, with wealth, and peace command. 


Moss Agate is really a variety of chalcedonic quartz; enclosed in it 
are apparently long hairs and fibres, generally interwoven, resembling moss. 
These are manganese or iron oxide, and not vegetation, imprisoned as in- 
sects are’ sometimes discovered to have been in amber. Moss Agates and 
Mocha Stones are varieties of obscurely crystalline quartz of fibrous struc- 
ture. Hardness, 6.6; specific gravity, 2.6; the texture is tough, fitting it 


for carving. 

India is the present source of most of the finest Moss Agates in the 
market: the variety called Mocha Stone originated, it is supposed, near 
Mocha, in Arabia, famed for its rich and aromatic coffee. These minerals 
are found in volcanic trap rock in India, sometimes in heavy blocks; it is 
also found as pebbles in the rivers in India. From China come natural 
green and artificially colored red and yellow Moss Agates. In North Amer- 
ica fine Moss Agates are found in the Rocky Mountains, where tourists seek 
them as souvenirs from western jewelers and curio dealers. 

Mocho Stone, which is sometimes called “Tree Stone” or dendritic 
agate, is white or gray chalcedony bearing “pictures” of trees or plants. 

Besides these agates used in jewelry, a great amount of agate has been 
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used for interior architectural decorations, and the centre of the industry of 
cutting and polishing this agate is in Oberstein, Germany. “St. Stephen’s 
stone” is a white variety of chalcedony showing minute red spots. Chalce- 
don, a city in Asia Minor, is where the original chalcedony was found; 
‘according to the Book of Revelations this chalcedony, possibly a green 
quartz, and not like the agates here referred to, was one of the foundation 
stones of the Holy City. : 





The Man of the Hour. . = 
PROF, ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, HARVARD’S NEW 
PRESIDENT. 


There are several reasons why the election of Professor Lowell to the 
Presidency of Harvard University is an eminently suitable one. 

First, he has been born of New England stock, and this is a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of the corporation of Harvard University equal in 
importance to the blue blood of English aristocracy or the Four Hundred 
of New York in their respective circles. 

A second point in his favor is that he is a, Harvard graduate himself. 
Born in Boston December 13th, 1856, he entered Harvard at the age of 
seventeen, and was graduated in the class of 1877. He took highest honors 
in mathematics, after which he studied law, graduating at Harvard three 
years later, and in 1897 he returned to his Alma Mater as a lecturer on 
' Government, and in 1900 as Eaton professor of the Science of Govern- 
ment. 5 

A third point is that he is a man of letters, and in the line of scholar- 
ship he is particularly adapted to preside over the great University as its 
President. 

The fourth point which makes Mr. Lowell a suitable man to be chosen 
as the President of Harvard consists in the fact that he has well-tested ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

It is said by those who are supposed to know, that he has long been 
Tecognized as a level-headed, progressive, business-like man, and in this 
way he has united his executive with his scholastic training, and it is 
doubted whether any man among the faculty carries greater weight when 
expressing an opinion than he does. 

The fifth point in his favor is the fact that he is a thorough-going 
American gentleman in every sense of the word. He has proved himself 
in his public career to be a model of sincerity, integrity, and efficiency, and 
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these points in themselves might be considered sufficient to elect a man to 
any presidential chair. But in the words, “American gentleman,” is em- 
bodied the thought that not only is his efficiency noticeable in a public 
career, but also as an exemplary man in his private life. He seems, there- 
fore, to possess everything that is to be desired in a man who is called upon 
to take upon himself such an onerous task. Nor is he lacking in this 
world’s goods, which point is a fortunate one, although it is not an insur- 
mountable barrier for a person to be possessed of moderate means and yet 
be elected to the position of responsibility as President of Harvard. 
MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
We can see in him the lawyer, the scholar, the teacher, and the human- 


PROF. ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


ist. His height of head above the ears shows his moral trend of thought, 
while his height and breadth of forehead certainly mark him out as a 
strong thiftiker and original planner. He should be quick to grasp the in- 
tellectual, moral, and social capacity of every one with whom he comes in 
touch, anid his new career is really like the one that he has followed for 
many years past. He is therefore only stepping from a minor to a major 
responsibility, and few, if any, men are found to possess so many distinctive 
characteristics that make him suitable to become a leader of such gigantic 
proportions as the President of Harvard University. 
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What Phrenologists are Doing 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


On Tuesday, May 4th, the above Institute held its last evening meet- 
ing of the season, when the subject of “Phrenology in the Home and School ; 
or, Phrenology as applied to Education for Young and Old,” was discussed. 

Miss Fowler, in her opening remarks, explained that Phrenology was 
becoming more and more popular in the eyes of educationalists; and it was 
therefore becoming to discuss the question in relation to their special work. 
She said that she was glad to have with them that evening a gentleman who 
had given thought, study and attention to the subject of Child Study. He 
had already helped a good many parents with their little ones, and had 
given them some valuable.adyice: _gohe was therefore very glad of the op- 
portunity of introducing to the agglience Mr, D. E. Vines, who would speak 
to them of the importance: of knowing something about Phrenology when 
educating the young. race 

Mr. Vines, on rising, expressed his pleasure: ft m addressing the friends 
of Phrenology gathered together on that occasién. He said that the two 
most important problems, i “all human: transactions were the human brain, 
and the child in the home, and that his concepti of a home was the place 
where future citizens were trained for the reSporiSibilities of life. 

He traced the benefit of, knowing something about Phrenology in the 
right training of children, -atid considered that every parent ought to make 
a thorough study of the, science. 

A full report of the lecture will be given nex ‘hidnth. 

At the close of his address Mr. Vines demonstrated his remarks on the 
head of a fine little boy who accompanied him. The boy possessed a special 
type of organization,-dfid therefore the delineation afforded considerable 
‘pleasure and profit to those present. 

Miss Fowler then took up the various threads of Mr. Vines’ address 
and enlarged somewhat upon them. ‘She recalled some interesting experi-~ 
ences she had had when examining the heads of many children in different 
parts of the world. She then examined two little boys from the audience, 
one was the opposite in type from the little boy whom Mr. Vines had exam- 
ined, and the other, a little friend of Dr. Davis, who proved to have a very 
interesting craniology ; after which, delineations were made of two gentle- 
men, each of whom testified to the accuracy of the remarks. Miss Fowler 
urged upon those present to do all they could to encourage the moral train- 
ing of the young as well as to develop their talents in the right way. 

Mr. Piercy made an appropriate address on the need of more proper 
study of children on Phrenological principles and announced that Miss 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 201.) 
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It is a great gift of the gods to be born with a hatred and contempt of 
all injustice and meanness.—George Eliot. 





Psycho-Therapy, a term which Dr. Richard Cabot 


Psycho- Therapy. calls a most terrible name, when dissected; means 


exactly what it calls itself: Psycho, or Mind Ther- 
apy—cure of disease; or, in other words, it is only the use of mental, 
moral, and spiritual means or methods to help the sick. 

It has come much into vogue of late in connection with Rev. Dr. Wor- 
cester’s Church. Dr. Worcester’s associate, Rev. Dr. McComb, is assisting 
him in his work at one of the fashionable churches of Boston. 

The above-named ministers started by forming a class, which they 
called the clinic, for the treatment by mental means of certain forms of 
nervous ailment. Physicians have co-operated with the movement from 
the commencement, and the congregation and others who were sick have 
responded during the past two years. 

About two thousand persons have crowded the rooms of the church, 
and many cures have been effected. 

So popular has the movement become that similar clinics have been 
established in ‘other churches ranging from Boston to Seattle. It is stated 
that at least seventy-five churches have introduced this movement, and it 
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has proved to be a powerful appeal to the minds and hearts of people 
generally. 

The appeal has been largely made to the religious spirit that has per- 
vaded the whole work. It has seemed like a return to apostolic power in 
the churches and a renewal of the earlier achievements of the Church, The 
days of miracles seem to have returned in practical form, and the work 
continues to grow, develop, and increase in efficiency. 

Dr. Fallows, of Chicago; Dr. Lyman Powell, of Northampton; Rev. 
Mr. Place, of Waltham; Dr Batten, of New York; Dr. MacDonak!, of 
Brooklyn; Dr. Rose, of Newark, and Rev. Dr. Marquis, of Detroit, have 
been strong advocates of the work, and it has been marked by the most 
genuine Christian spirit of service and self-sacrifice. 

There are those who are always ready to criticise the expediency of 
every new movement, and there are many who are willing to say that it is 
not the right thing for clergymen to establish clinics or to treat patients. 
Be that as it may, the spirit in which the Emmanuel Movement has been 
undertaken and the results gained are worthy of high praise. 

Psycho-Therapy has not been invented by the Emmanuel Movement, 

though it has been largely introduced into public notice by it. Psycho- 
Therapy is as old as the beginning of medicine, and every wise physician 
since Hippocrates has practised it, so that there is nothing new about it. 
Plato said: “This is the great error of our day in the treatment .of the 
human body, that physicians separate the soul from the body.” While Mar- 
cus Aurelius gave some good advice by saying: “Cease your complaint 
and you will no longer suppose you are hurt; cease to suppose you are hurt 
and you are not hurt,” which shows that it is an old story, both in principle 
and practice. 
Scientists have taken hold of Psycho-Therapy during the last twenty- 
five years, and among them are Liebault, Lloyd-Tuckey, Janet, Bernheim, 
Bramwell, Freud, and others, in Europe, and Doctors Morton Prince, Weir 
Mitchell, J. J. Putnam, Prof. Munsterberg, and others in this country. 

Psycho-Therapy means the treatment of disease by mental methods. 
It recognizes the truth in Plato’s protest, and begins by admitting the fact 
that when a man is sick, he is sick both in body and in mind; therefore that 
the disease may be attacked from either side, or, better still, from both sides. 

The awakening to what Psycho-Therapy has done has made it the 
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most vital and interesting of subjects, and the study of it is stirring the 
whole country. 

It is a striking contrast to Christian Science, New Thought, and other 
such subjects, and it marks the beginning of the use of science in intelligent 
combination with religion for healing purposes. 


There is really no reason why anyone should be ugly, 

Personality. for there resides in everyone a spark at least of love- 

liness, of goodness and beauty which only needs to 

be fanned into a flame to make the features aglow with a personality that is 
fine to behold. 

As a commercial asset an attractive personality is a great investment 

and goes a long way toward bringing success to a business and making it 


pay. 

Even plain features often light up with joy and thankfulness when the 
mind is rightly attuned. When beauty of expression is joined to beauty of 
soul, mind and temper, then we have a power that no one can take away 
from us. And when beauty of expression and beauty of soul are joined 
to care in the arrangement of dress, attire and style, we have something 
that is unspeakably beautiful. : 

It is certainly worth while for everyone to take time and pains to pre- 
serve what elements of beauty he has. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


ADDRESS GIVEN BY MR. JAMES E. HALSTED, APRIL 6TH, ON “PHRENOLOGY 
AND BUSINESS.” 


The topic ‘assigned for my discourse is so great and broad that I hesi- 
tate its undertaking or attempting to cover so much space in so short a 
while. The first suggestion alone, “Phrenology and its aid to men and 
women for every-day life,” is more than I can cover during the time allotted 
to the life of an average man. 

The word Phrenology means “Science of the mind.” Before attempt- 
ing to expatiate about its “Aid to men and women,” I believe it will be bet- 
ter to call your attention to the conformation of the heads around you, and 
ask that you observe the fact that no two in this room are_alike. 

By carefully noting the expressions of the features underneath each 
cranium and around the eyes and forehead, you may see interesting com- 
parisons and analogies that you may never forget. 

The face is the window of the soul, and when well. interpreted, it re- 
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veals the qualifications and aptitude of the individual. Nature is the most 
wonderful sculptor, and she never chisels a wrong line or expression; but 
exactly portrays on the features what the life-history has been and is. 
You may temporarily disguise the facial features by artificial means, but 
the form and condition of the brain give the undeniable conformation to 
the cranium. Man cannot change or disguise the brain’s working. The 
mould in which each living thing was shaped, nourished, and gave life, also 
had its source. Each different mould has its individual characteristics. No 
two are alike. Phrenology teaches that “Every part of a thing shall corre- 
spond with every other part and with the whole.” 

For the most part few people have an idea that this science belongs to 
the great world in the first place, and that the classes who are actively culti- 
vating it, are but a little band of pioneers who are contending with difficul- 
ties at the outposts, and are slowly winning a large amount of knowledge, 
which as soon as it is settled belongs afresh to the large country of popular 
common sense. 

Professors of all kinds have kidnapped the sciences, and the people 
fear to take so much as a walk under the walls of these bristling strong- 
holds. But scientific feudalism is evidently passing away. 

New Thoughts and New Persons will come speeding along to make 
new things possible. Already we see that the whole of the sciences may 
reappear on the popular side. All the common truths that have been neg- 
lected since the foundation of philosophy; the stones that the builders have 
rejected; that great orthodoxy that has bided its time while ages of conceit 
were rubbing against its serene face, will rise out of land and sea, and out 
of the graves of the hearts of many generations, and come in hosts such as 
no man can number, to the people in their hour of need. 

The doctrine of final causes, which is God in the sciences, will ramble 
over the pleasant fields, and teach them to childhood as a book; and out of 
its mouth will come lessons and fitness which will make the world as fa- 
miliar as a father’s and mother’s house, 

We find it to be a law, when a branch of knowledge has been cultivated 
for ages, and still remains inaccessible to the world at large, that its prin- 
ciples are not high or broad enough, and that something radically deeper is 
demanded. If it does not interest universal man, that is sufficient to prove 
the point. This law is illustrated by many things, and particularly by the 
history of the arts. And so it must be, as I apprehend, with human knowl- 
edge; the arts of education that will summon people to learn are different 
from, and greater than, those which have been sufficient for the schools in 
the past. A petty magnet is sufficient to take up a few hundreds of isolated 
persons; but when the nations are to be attracted there is nothing less than 
the earth that will draw their feet. 

(To BE ConTINUED.) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 196.) 


Fowler would speak during the month on Wednesday mornings, at eleven 
o'clock, on “Will Power’; “Concentration”; “Mental Electricity”; and 
“The New Thought.” A hearty vote of thanks was given to the lecturer. 

At the close a reception was held, among those present being Dr. 
Foltz, Miss Severns, Miss E. and Miss F. Theirheimer, Miss E. Kalpakoff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lerman, Mr. George Molineux, Mr. Beauchamp, Miss Gunst, 
Dr. Davis, Mr. Clevenger and friend, Mr. and Miss Drew, Miss Irwin and 
friend, Mrs. Oakley, Miss Walters, Miss Weir, Miss Campbell, Miss M., E. 
Hoefer, Mr. Barth, Mr. Shaw, Master John Oakley, Master Bradshaw 
Johns, and Master Earl Michener. 


Field Notes. 


Prof. E. J. O’Brien recently delivered two lectures on the subject of 
Phrenology, in Elora, Ont., Can. One was in the town hall before a large 
and enthusiastic audience, and the other was before the Elora Young Can- 
adian Club, when there was a full turnout of the members to hear him. 
The Professor urged the young men to cultivate their talents for public 
speaking by discussing in their rooms the outstanding questions of the day. . 
He also urged the members individually to find out what they were adapted 
for and to go in with. might and.main to make the best of themselves for 
their own and their country’s sake. At the close of the address a vote of 
thanks was tendered to Prof. O’Brien. 

Prof. Wm. E. Youngquist has been doing steady work in converting 
the newspapers of Stockholm to believe in the science of Phrenology. The 
papers of Sweden are becoming acquainted with what is wanted by the 
people, and are consequently putting in longer notices and more frequent 
ones. We are glad to see the same spirit taking hold of the American 
Press, > 

Prof. J. B. Kopf delivered a lecture at Henry, Ill., on Thursday, April 
29th, on “The Temperaments Phrenologically Outlined,” which included a 
talk upon Insanity, its Causes and Cure, Mental and Physical Diseases, etc. 
Mr. Kopf is a member of the Ohio Phrenological Society, and an active 
worker in Phrenology. | 

On March 16th George Thorndike Angell died at his home in Boston, 
Mass, in his eighty-sixth year. He founded the paper, “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” in 1868, dedicated to humane work, and thousands of bands of mercy 
were organized throughout the world under his direction. 

We tender our heartfelt sympathy to Prof. Markley, whose wife died 
in March. The cause of her death was apoplexy. They lived in Pittsburg 
thirty-two years, and were married forty years. 
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THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 
A crowded audience gave a hearty reception to Mr. John Nayler, the 
newly elected president of the Society, on April 20th, at the monthly gen- 
eral meeting, on the occasion of his delivering his presidential address. He 
chose as his subject “Racial Supremacy and its Attainment.” 
Dr. C. W. Withinshaw occupied the chair. 

. Mr. Nayler treated his subject from the point of view of Phrenology. 
The human family, he said, sprang from one stock, though some doubted 
this. The same Power which caused the first plant to grow was operating 
on a higher plane when it caused man’s brain to grow, and his mind to mani- 
fest its powers. It was not reasonable to suppose that man’s mental devel- 
opment in various directions would have taken place if there had been no 
difficulties to contend with. Difficulties and hardships seemed to be neces- 
sary to bring out our latent powers, and, if not too crushing, they did so. 
The human race scattered themselves over the face of the earth, and now 
we find some fiften hundred millions of people, classified in many ways by 
various scientists. Hopf had said that in considering human beings we 
should take into account the cubic contents of the skull and the convolu- 
tions of the brain. This was a really good basis for comparison, but had 
not yet been seriously entered upon except by phrenological enquirers. The 
skull was, however, receiving increased attention. . 

Mr. George Hart Cox gave two head readings, and Mr. Nayler also 
demonstrated some of his points upon a living head. A hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer concluded the meeting. 





THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor and phrenologist, of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, gives special attention to the instruction of students in Phren- 
ology, by class work as well as through the mail. Mr. Elliott lectures in and 
around London before Literary Societies. Literature on Phrenology and 
Health subjects can be obtained from L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING TALKS. 

The Wednesday Morning Talks for May have been on the following 
subjects: Mental Vibrations. (5th) Will Power; (12th) Concentration; 
(19th) Mental Electricity (26th) The New Thought. 

The Wednesday Morning Talks for April were upon Mental Vibra- 
tions: Telepathy; Thought Transference; Personal Magnetism and Men- 
tal Healing. 
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‘New Subscribers. 


No. 872, F. H., Beverdam, O.—Your photographs indicate that you 
have the mind of a student, and are anxious to inform yourself about mat- 
ters and things that are going on around you. In fact, you ought to devote 
your attention to study, if this is possible, as you will take more interest in 
the working out of some principle than in earning a living by a trade. Your 
Causality calls for food of an immaterial character, and while you might be 
very careful as a business man, yet you have more of the philosophy of the 
German and the ingenuity of the American, and could turn your attention 
well to metaphysical and theological subjects, or to the working out of some 
invention. You have many ideas that surge through your brain, and it is 
difficult for you to place them all, or know what to do with them. It is 
probably easier for you to write than to speak, and some day you will want 
to give off your ideas in a literary direction. You like to study the why 
and the wherefore of things, and you are constantly dipping into fresh sub- 
jects. You will be a willing student.as long as you live. Your sympathies 
are strong, and they-incline you to take rather a popular view of how the 
masses of people can be appealed to and also benefited. Make a study of 
Phrenology and you will find it of very great interest to you. 





Correspondents. 


R. P. S., Bristol, Eng—You ask (1) what are the measurements of the 
normal head. The average circumference of the normal head is 22 inches. 
Heads often measure 22% inches, and are marked full size; while heads 
measuring 23 inches are large, or above the normal size. 

You ask (2) if little people have the same measurements as taller ones, 
in proportion. In reply we would say that tall and short persons have a 
scale of measurements suitable to themselves, and it would not be fair to 
measure all alike: The midgets at Ringlings’ Circus cannot be compared 
with the strong man, but each has a scale of his own. 

We recommend you to read an article on “Measurements of Head and 
Brain Weights,”: in the August (1907) number of THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. 

Your other questions we will reserve for next month. 

E. M.—You had better write to Miss Harriet Hubbard Ayer, of the 
New York World, who will be able to give you a recipe for what you wish. 

E. S. T.—We believe that the reason why the lady you mention, who 
is sixty years of age, has not a gray hair in her head, though she has had 
the greatest variety of hardships, is because she has a well-balanced tem- 
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perament, and also because the oil ducts of her scalp nourish the roots of 
her hair and preserve its natural pigment or coloring matter. Further, she 
must have a wonderfully balanced mind, and if you will notice these things 
we believe you will find them to be so in her case. Some people possess © 
a heavy head of hair even when it is bleached to whiteness, but the coloring 
matter has become depleted, and as a rule the Vital Temperamnt shows the 
change of color more quickly than the Motive or Mental. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM READERS. 

J. B. sends an article on a Jersey girl, Julia Hoch, who as a lawyer 
wins fresh laurels. She is said to possess a remarkable grasp of details and 
legal questions. She has recently won a second victory and caused a Newark 
jury to disagree in a.case of felony. 

J. M. sends a cutting on Dr. Mary Crawford, who has been made Chief 
of Staff at the Williamsburg Institution of Brooklyn. She is the first woman 
to receive such an appointment, and will head a staff of seven men. 








DR. GALL’S TOMB, IN PARIS. 


Mr. O. Hatry has sent several portraits of Dr. Gall’s tomb in Paris, 
which were recently taken by a friend of his, one of which we reproduce 
for the benefit of our readers. One of the photographs shows a wreath of 
Immorteles placed there by the members of the London Phrenological 
Council at Gall’s centenary in 1890. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New Vork as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name livvaiie no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be mad¢ 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Review of Reviews,” New York.—Contains an article on “American- 
izing the Ostrich”; and another on “The Emanuel Movement’s Healing 
Ministry.” Another interesting article is on “A Year’s Warfare on the 
American Saloon.” 3 

“Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich—One very important article in 
this Journal is “The Work of the School Nurse,” by Mary K. Maule. It is 
well illustrated and shows the nurse examining the children in various 
ways. 

“Medical and Surgical Reporter,” Toledo, Ohio.—The opening article 
in this Journal is on “The Teaching of Anatomy.” This is a timely article, 
and is particularly interesting to those who are thinking of studying 
medicine. 

. “Woman’s. Home Companion.”—One important article in this month’s 
issue is on “Our Daughters and our Schools.” This is the introduction to 
an important series of editorial articles advocating womanly training for 
American women. 

“Phrenological Era,” Bowerstown, Ohio—A number of interesting 
articles appear in the current number of the Era, which paper is edited by 
our energetic friend, Mr. M. Tope. We learn that Mr. Tope gave his an- 
nual talk on Phrenology, May 7th. The subject was “Moral Crops.” 
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“The-Phrenologist,” London, Eng—We learn from the above that Mr. 
Wm. Cox delivered a lecture on “What Phrenology really is,” at the Central 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, Highbury, London, on a recent date. 

“The Telescope,” Dayton, O.—Has an article on “The Point of Empha- 
sis” ; also another article, illustrated, on “The Grace and Gospel of God in 
Gautemala.” It speaks of the spiritual destitution in this the largest re- 
_public of Central America, and the need of help in ole part of the world. 
The article is by. Richard S. Anderson. 

“The National Advocate,” New York.—This is s the oldest temperance 
paper in the United States, and the April number is devoted to thoughts on 
the life and work of the late Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. A handsome por- 
trait of the Doctor when he was eighty-seven years of age graces one of 


the pages. 
Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 

“The Original Discovery and Genuine Development of Mental Science.”” Pub- 
lished by the American School of Metaphysics, 500 Fifth Avenue., 
New York City. Price 20 cents. 

This booklet contains an account of the evolution of the system of 
Metaphysics, which the above school stands for. It gives Mr. Whipple’s 
part in the work, and some of the chapters are on the following subjects: 
“The Mental Laboratory”; “The Call for Teaching”; “The Forming of 
the System” ; “Metaphysical Healing”; and “Courses of Instruction.” The 
whole book is on the “Philosophy of Wholeness,” and the teaching of meth- 
ods of healing. 


“The Tryanny of Love’; or Expression versus Repression. By A. A. Lind- 
say, M. D. Published by E. & A. Lindsay Publishing Co., Portland, 
Oregon. 

This brochure shows the tyranny that is so prolific and harmful, and 
goes under the name of “Love.” The author says that “when any indi- 
vidual has had done for him that which he could have done for himself, he 
has been robbed, enslaved, weakened by repression, for he should have had 
the privilege of the exercise which was vital to him under the law of ex- 
pression. As disastrous as this form of tyrannical life is, it is slight as 
compared with another manner of repression upon the part of the powers 
that can tyrannize over children or others, and that is in the ‘Thou shalt 
not’s,’ which are spoken in ever increasing number and enlarging scope as 
the field of activity widens.” The writer believes that individual expres- 
sion and liberty is the keynote in practical psychology, and suggests that 
the child should be developed from a natural standpoint. 
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“The Living Decalogue; or, From Sinai to Zion.”” By W. J. Colville. Pub- 
lished by the Austin Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. : 
This book, from the pen of such a popular writer as Mr. Colville, is 

a series of twelve lectures which were given in America, England and Aus- 
tralia, and students attending these lectures have requested that they be 
published in book form, that they might be the better able to study their 
‘contents. Readers are requested to bear in mind that the subject treated is 
not intentionally dealt with in any critical temper, nor is any claim made 
that the treatment of the theme is such as to throw any special light on 
these phases of biblical history and teaching which are now exciting agita- 
tion in controversial circles. No attempt has been made to exhaust the in- 
exhaustible, but the following are some of the objects that are clearly 
brought out for the benefit of the reader: First, to enforce the salutary 
doctrine of the universality and endless continuity of divine relation and 
inspiration. Second, to reply in no uncertain manner to those superficial 
readers of the decalogue and its traditional surroundings who claim that 
the Ten Commandments are anything less or other than a safe and sure 
repository of universal truth. Third, to detach attention from the merely 
literal circumstances of an allegorical and poetic narrative and open out as 
far as possible, in brief, suggestive language, some of those rich interior 
meanings which lie deep below the surface of the outward text. No effort 
has been made to force conclusions on the reader. This volume is the child 
of conviction, not of dogmatism, and it is sent forth into the world solely 
to arouse thought, to deepen faith, to counteract needless scepticism, and 
most of all to assist the many who are bewildered because of the conflicting 
discussions around them, and are honestly seeking for some reasonable 
view of continuous revelation. 


“The Astrological Key to Life.” By James D. Keifer. Published by the 
Lino Printing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Price, paper, $1.00; half leather 
binding, $2.00. 

This is an arrangement and compilation of the well-known principles 
of the science in a convenient form and manner, that with the assistance 
cf a table of markings, you can find out the various possibilities given to 
you by the sign ascending and the planets in the several signs. The book 
begins with a chart for the Horoscope of the individual, the ruling age and 
planets named—followed by the table of markings, which whien properly 
marked for the Horoscope will indicate the page, symbol and paragraph 
of each specific quality active in your nature. The book is a complete ex- 
position of the active principles of the planets on the life of the human 
family, suitable for the layman, student, and practitioner. It is a more sim- 
ple and practical exposition than most books on the subject. 
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“‘The Power of Self-Formation.” By Leroy Berrier. Published by Leroy Ber- 
rier, Davenport, Iowa. For sale by L. N. Fowler & Co., London, Eng. 
Price $1.00. 

The contents of this booklet explain the fundamental proposition that 
have not always been accepted, but they are becoming so to-day. The 
author asks in his preface, “What is of more importance to the human 
race than to know that we are just what we think, and that we can control 
our thinking?” The truthfulness of these propositions means that self- 
formation awaits within to be unlocked. The motive that impelled the 
writer, Leroy Berrier, to produce this booklet was to furnish the key that 
unlocks the power. We know that when we lock an automobile that it 
cannot be set in motion again unless we produce the key to do it with, 
and the more we study Mind the more we come practically in touch with 
ourselves. The book contains 97 pages, and is printed on good paper. 


“The Christ (or New) Life and How to Live it.” By S. George. Published 
by the Power Book Co., Wimbledon, London, S.. W., and the Unity 
Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. Price Is., or 40 cents net. 

The desire of the writer of this book is that all may come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, and he trusts that the book will make them free from all 
bondage. The first chapter is upon “How to begin to live the Christ Life” ; 
the second, “How to prepare for advancing in the Life.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

“The March number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL fairly boils over 
with mental treats, on subjects of live interest to deep thinking mankind 
everywhere. Looking backward over a long and very eventful and gener- 
ally successful professional life, I attribute the greater part of my success, 
and practically the entire source of my happiness, to my ability of correctly 
estimating instantly the real value of men and women, that I have met in 
everyday life. I am convinced that every business or professional man or 
woman, should embrace ‘in their education a course or two in the parent, 
New York Institute of Phrenology, etc., or if such is impossible, to take the 
Correspondence Course. Judging from my own life-long benefits derived 
from my Phrenological, Physiognomical, Physiological, etc., training, with 
natural talent in judging men correctly, I would assure all who have the 
time and the financial aid, that they will find such a course, if taken, one 
of the wisest investments of their lives. I could fill volumes with the rea- 
sons why every man or woman should study character, from a Scientific 
standpoint. However, it must suffice to say that a good judge of character 
can never go far wrong in this journey called Life. 

DR. A. C. N. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
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“Popular” Magic 


SET UP FOR USE. 


The Condensing Lenses are of fine 
The Object Glasses are achromatic, 


The Neatness, Eestentite, 
. Cheapness of our Popular 


Lantern 


$25 .00 


IN CARRYING CASE. 


Efficiency, and 
agic Lantern will 


commend it to —— one wishing a good, reliable 


instrument at a m: 


erate price. 


In the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 
case of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 
of our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 
thus a great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 


uality, plano-conve: 
enlarging the views with 


4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
good effe ct of any desired size from 


8 feet up to 9 feet area; and are handsomely mounted in brass, with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 
to an extension collar sliding, within the > Penaaes front tube. 


ported, at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with which it is conneeted by a ligh 
ic Lantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and is enclosed in a neat 


LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 


The Popular 
carrying 


RESeengsm » gp 


N) 


Our Patent Bi-Unial Lam 


case, 644 x 10x ae inches. 


Human Skeleton. 

Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 

Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and 
Spinal Cord. 

bi = Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and 

lense. 

Brain in Skull. 

Idiot’s Head. 

Florence Nightinga 

Gladstone, Lee ye Gon. W.E. Statesman. 

Dore. French Artist. 


Garibaldi. 

T. Abernethy. Writer. 

American In " 

Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- 
ventor. 

Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. 

Drunkard. 


Lord ey Writer. 


. The ai rial System showing a.teries and veins. 


at Pi yfair. Highly Intellectual Head and Char- 
Hypothondrias er. 


. Rubens. Painte 
o = Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- 


FSSE8 8 RES 


Base of the Brain. 

Moltke. German Statesma 

Landscape Painter and Good, Colorist. 

Horne “Sooke, Large jangunge and Cultivated 
mind, writer and speaker. 

7 - — Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- 
ation 

Muscular System 

Stern. Minister, “Writer and W: 

Francois. Instigator of the Ao of  peaea 

The French Advocate. (Very refined. 

Martin, who was executed in Paris. ra Parricide.) 


Price $1.50 each, or for the set $50.00 by express collect. 


BRES & F BB ce es 





in a socket at the rear of the instrument, = 5 Sony sup- 


ic fitting. 
varnished 


Cetewaye. A. Chief.) 
of St. Domingo. 
Spurzheim. op Worker with Gall. 
L. N. Fowler. Phrenologist and Lecturer. 
J. A. Fowler. Daughter of L.N. Fowler. Examiner, 
Fowler & Wells 
Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and Loceae. 
Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 
Fowler. Said = be the first lady Journalist in 
aes Dickinson. 


the United Stat 
lard. Napoleon Ist, 
Allan Poe. 


Miss Wil 

Edgar 

Grades of Intelligence. ne agg boggy 1 

Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Two 
gy sections of the brain. 

G. P. Lester, Vital Tem. John Brown, 
Motive Temp. Cardinal peenine, Mental Temp 
Rev. T. H. Brown, Well Balan 

Daniel O’Connell. Prince Bismarck, Firmness 
Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
structiveness. Gen. Sheridan. 

ae 7 Symbolical Head. Male and Female 

ead (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 

a. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
Jacob Astor. Thomas + Edison. 

Henry Ward Beecher. . Shillaber. Rev. How- 
ard Crosby. Chauncey yi Depew. 

Rev. Dr. Stephen King. Burke, Murderer. Fine 
Organization oa wo Eugenia). Coarse 
ization. Queen Victoria. Oceola. Rev. Lyman 
ray ag Sitting Bull, the Most Popular Orator of 

ha Wa m. Group of Organs. Outline of 
Head. Four Views of the Brain. 

Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
toine Probst. Daniel Webster. John O. Calhoun. 

Muscular System. 

The Brain, Side Section. 


Lantern $825.00 express collect. 
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Yoga Methods 
HOW TO PROSPER IN MIND, 


BODY AND ESTATE. 
BY 


R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 


CONTENTS. 








PART I.—Occultism and High Thought. 
Physical Regeneration, 

PART II.—Mental Rejuvenation. 

PART IIL—The Path of Devotion. 








This book, which forms a compact, handy 
and lucidly-written manual of some 81 pages, 
has been written with the express object of 
popularising Oriental Occultism- 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


PERPETUAL HEALTH 


HOW TO 
SECURE A NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


BY THE EXERCISE OF 


WILL POWER 


IN FOLLOWING OUT 
The Combined “ Cantani-Schroth” Cure 
A NEW AND INVALUABLE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
BNABLING HEALTH TO BE RESTORED 
QUICKLY, EVEN THOUGH UNDERMINED BY 
DISORDERS OF THE GRAVEST AND 
MOST STUBBORN CHARACTER, 

SUCH AS GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD 
AND SKIN DESE:SES, ETC. 
WITHOUT PHYSIC 
BY 
P. M. HEUBNER anp F. W. VOGT 
TRANSLATED BY F. W. VOGT 
NEW EDITION. 

PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 





Fawler & Wells Co. 





MENTAL DEPRESSION: 


ITS CAUSE AND TREATTIIENT. 
BASED ON 
Modern Medical Science Reform and Successful 
Practical Experience. 


LUCIDLY EXPLAINED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 


SELF-TREATMENT WITHOUT MEDICINE 


CONTENTS. 
IV. 


General Hints and Instruc- 
tions : 
(9 Loss of Weight. 
) Exercise. 

A Bathing. 

(d) Perspiration. 
The Milk Compress 
Rules for Women. 


I. 
The Real Nature of Mental 
Baprcssion. " - 


Il. 
The Material Causes of 
Mental ae aes 


The Most Efiective Methods 
4 Eliminating the Biood 


isons 
(a) Nature and Effect of 
the Blood Poisons. Vv. 
(d) The Origin of the 

Blood Poisons. 
(c) The: Experiment of 
the Capillary Reflux 
limination of 
Poisons 

ng Herbs. 





The Most Pregnant Symp 
toms of Mental Depres 
sion : 

(a) Insomnia. 
(6) Constipation 

Herb-Cure for Mental De- Dyspepsia 
pression. Menu for Four- (c) Headache, Neural- 
teen Days. gia: and Genera 

How to ascertain the Elim- ersous Symptoms 
ination of the Blood vI 


Poisons. 

The Radical Curefor Mental 
Depression by Increased Sexual Neurasthenia as ¢ 
Activity of the Heart and use of Mental Depres 
consequent Acceleration sion: 
of Metabolism. 

The Whey. Vil. 

The Compresses 

Menu of Radical Cure for Rules for Life after the 
Fourteen Days. Treatment. 


PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


CHARACTER 
THE POWER OF PRINCIPLES 


By FRANK H. RANDALL 
SHOWING THE 
Importance of SELF-Development. 
A Stimulant to all to determine what they 
desire to ke according to 


PRINCIPLE S-i.e. 
(Creative Principles.) (Exhaustive Principles.) 
pean: DISEASE. 

LOV. HATE. 
SERENITY. WORRY. 
SYMPATHY. CALLOUSNESS. 
COURAGE. F , 

HOPE. DESPONDENCY 
JOY. SORROW. 
FAITH. 
DETERMINATION. 
A VOLUME AT ONCE 
INTERESTING, STIRRING, 
AND CONFIDENCE INSPIRING 


CLOTH, PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID « 


ane 





DOUBT. 
LIST. ESSNESS 


18 E. 22nd St.,N.Y. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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Miss Fowler, 
oy sew of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work ) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
—— of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


' JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Syyeng and Weak points of 
haracter and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


jt starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
d Courage in 





Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus the best results of their 
Gio, ak gaining Sone and happiness. 


Young Ladies znd Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
224 Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for “‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
18 East 22d St., New York 








THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Edited by :: Edward F. Bigelow 


A Profusely Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
Adults Devoted to Commonplace Nature 
with Uncommon Interest. 


EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


For all students and lovers of nature. 
For people who see and think. 


For thors who enjoy life in the country or 
suburbs. 


For growers of plants and pets. 


For amateur astronomers and all wno 
“look up to the stars.” 


For users of the microscope peering into 
the wonders of minute life. 


For portrayers of nature 
beauties on the sensitive plate. 


For collectors and admirers of minerals. 
For owners of acquaria for study or ornament. 
For Members of The Agassiz Association. 
For readers of the best nature literature. 
NOT EMOTIONAL AND SENTIMENTAL, 
BUT THOROUGHLY INFORMATIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL. 
DEFINITE GUIDANCE FOR THOSE WHO WISH 
To KNow. 


SINGLE CCPY 10 CENTS 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR 
LESS THAN ONE YEAR AT SINGLE COPY RATES 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
ARCADIA, SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


interests and 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


_ The old idea of living in any old way until 
sickness came and then to rush away to the 
doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to keep well. 


IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 

is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 

Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 

Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 

Book, “Correct Li Y mail, former 
price, $1.00. om 

Send us 60c. by money order or in stamps 
and this is yours. Foreign orders for 75c. 

We will be glad to send you free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 
ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEARN TO LIVE! 





In writing to advertisers. please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


~ All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years in 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


Address F, WILSON HURD, M. D., NorTH WaTER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa, 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM | [* py. 5. m. FITZGERALD 


GREENWICH, CoNN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, Phrenologist 
terrespondence solicited. More than 2,000 Chicago references 
H. M. Hrrcucock, M.D., Prop. Suite 1405-8 


126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 














FREE to F. A. M. A beautifu. 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata 
logue of Masonic books and goode 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew 10 SAMPLE COPIES different lead- 











els, Badges, Pix 3, Charms and Lodge ing pemmmeoete and oe ripe sent 

O any address upon receipt of 20 cts. 

Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma (silver or stamps.) List containing name sent 
sonic books. : all. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers Mohler’ er 

of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, obler’s Subscription Agency 


205 S. Warman Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
PHRENOLOCIST AND LECTURER 


Norton. Calvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans. 
ddress, Camp 38, Calvert. Norton Co., Kans. 











FOR HIGH QUALITY || | ~ —— 
Br Soo tar Bae eT oo | =) Keep Your 


IE. Mention this adv. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Money 


in the 





BILU’S AVENUE 2 
thougnetul reise personal | Practical Common Sense Purse 


department in the 

OF LIFE that grows on ycu. (T-ade Mark) 

You find yourself waiting 

with interest for what “ Bill” This purse is the most popular ever made, and 

to say next. ys we now opens out a om thousand a 

ay. opens and closes with a till, has no 

‘FAN AMBRICAN —- uy tang or seams, you can make 

change with gloves on, and for all around use 

e MADONNA ose, there is-nothing else as handy. A man once 

“BILL” OF LIFE. It is written by a it will have no other. They never rip or 

Mary Ives Todd, the ablest writer of Liberal oe one must be literally worn through be- 

fiction since Grant Allen, and is a beautiful ee 

presentation of the essentially modern Supplied now in seven styles: 

problem of the Woman in Business. 


A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $8.00 a Dozen 
THO WHBBL OF LIPS is«=s- s - ees. 
A monthly periodical. It deals with c“co« pt ne s 
ORIGINS, the origin of Marriage, of Ethics, . 4.50 a 

of Religion, of eeneee: oy vf pene | D 35 “ 3.00 a “ 
Immortality. It treats broa of Love, o 
Human Instincts and Ideals. It takes in i a, he ‘. try a sample which I mail om 
the whule Wheel of Life, treating all subjects receipt of price in stamps for any style. 

in suchaclear, plain and spicy way that the Merchants and Agents who want to sell them 
dust is shaken outand they become as in- will find nothing better to push, as every sale 
teresting as @ novel to even the casual will make new customers and advocates. 
reader. Send 10centsfor a six months’ trial 
subscription or a quarter for a year. PO as ceciee prepaid on receipt of price to deal- 


nee oe O F A Style C is the big seller, but a fair proportion 


? by Joseph Medill passoreos. of B and A are sold where fine trade is brisk. 
author of “A LITTLE BROTHER OF TH Send all orders to 
RICH.” sent without extr. char 


e witha 
¢ moe. Ad |. aa a amemact the WHEEL John G, Zook, Lititz, Pa. 
LIFE PUB. CO., Desk A, St. Louis, Mo MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOB 
ANY REASON. 


Ju writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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The New Life News 


A National Monthly Magazine. 
THE NEW LIFE MAGAZINE 
Is the Official Organ of 
The New Life Movement 
Unity of the Churches 
The New Life Church 
The New Life Religion 
The New Life Society 
The New Life Institute 
THE BEST $1.00 MAGAZINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY JOHN FAIR, AUTHOR. 
THE NEW LIFE THEOLOGY 
(Just out, 550 pages.) 
THE NEW. LIFE 
(The Ideal Life, 500 pages.) 
THE NEW LIFE SONGS 
(The New Life Hymnal, 130 pages.) 
A GREAT SYSTEM OF RELIGION, 
EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 
Send 10 cents for copy of our Magazine 
—112 pages. Address all orders to 


THE NEW LIFE BIBLE SOCIETY 
238 Huntington Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Learn a Profession 


that is not overcrowded, and one that will 
give you good financial returns. 

Prof. J. G. Scott, of Sterling, Colorado, 
has opened a Correspondence School in 
Phrenology, where he will teach (by this 
improved method) as many students as 
wish to embrace this opportunity of get- 
ting a good education in this most in- 
teresting science. Each student will have 
furnished all the books necessary for the 
entire term of twelve months. And each 
one will have the advantage of asking all 
questions direct to the teacher, and yet 
remain right at home, and thus save ex- 
pense, and can utilize all his spare time 
in study. 

Prof. Scott is peculiarly fitted to impart 
a knowledge of ‘this kind, as he has spent 
almost a quarter of a century in the lec- 
ture field as a public lecturer and teacher 
of this science. He is also author of a 
book which explains a new faculty of 
mind which he has discovered, and it fully 
accounts for, and explains, all of the phe- 
nomena of -Hypnotism from a Phrenolog- 
ical point of view. 

Each one of his students will have the 
privilege of reading this book, which 
gives the first and only really scientific 
explanation of the phenomena of Hypno- 
tism ever given, and will enable any one 
of ordinary ability to use this wonderful 
power successfully and to good advan- 
tage. His instructions are well planned, 
so that each principle is brought to-view 
at just the right time, and the student 
may get the most information at the least 
possible expense. 

The price of his whole year’s instruc- 
tion, including the above privileges, is 
but $2.00 a scholar. Sample lesson 10 
cents. 





It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready ta 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


The Natural Gure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 
algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 


ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 
Manual for the People. 


A Health 
By C. E. Pacr, M:D. 12 mo, 


294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 


Dr. Page is a clear writer, 
his works have done much g 
tended their publication. 


rogressive and practical in his ideas and 
, well deserving the success that has at- 
He is radical and at the same time reasonable, 


Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

He has laid down peters which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—Popular Science Monthly. 

There is a large proportion of good sense 





and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
by Dr. Page for healthtul living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a regular physician of 
so high standing in the profession as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HeaLtH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work.’ 


~ Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, |§ East 22d St., New York. 
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THE BALANCE 


Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 
foreign subscription, $1.25; sample 
copy, 10 cents. 


A Magazine of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Philosophy and Advanced Thought, 

Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. 

Having been fortunate in securing at a 
moderate cost a limited number of ‘‘The 
Truth About New Thought’’ by Julia Seaton 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s ; Reesechag by 
Mattie Cory, and ever mindful oz the inter- 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
eg subscription (new or renewal) to THE 

ALANCE, as long as they last, one copy 
of either of these books. ‘‘An Old Maid’s 
Reverie’’ is handsomely bound and very 
attractive in appearance. ‘‘The Truth About 
New Thought ” (paper cover) needs no com- 
mendation, The name of the author is a 
guarantee that the highly interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be sure to 
state which book you desire. 


Address, , 
THE BALANCE 


Denver, . Celorade 





,y THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, Incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching each 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in Life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington. < 





SOURCES OF IMPURITY AND 
PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


Rev. ALBERT B. KING. 
Price, paper, 25 cents 


“This brochure is dedicated to the National Pur- 
ity Federation, and to all men, women and children 
who + seed desire te be pure in heart and life’’, 


“In this booklet we have a trenchant argument, 
written in a new and forceful way by one who has 
the welfare of his fellow creatures at heart. 


It goes to the press highly recomended, and with 
the thought that it will have a wide-felt influence 
I thoroughly endorse its teachings.” 

Jessiz A, Fower. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


18 East 22nd Street, New York. 





Co-MMorrow Magazine, 
FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 


The Substance of Real Faith is Knowledge. 
The Universe is Ruled by Law, not by Caprice. 


Cause and Effect hold in their embrace all the 
Wonder and Beauty of the Universe—all 
the Wisdom and Foolishness—Love and 
Hate—Good and Evil—Joys and Despairs 
oT ~ gc mrecincnccien and Failures of Human 

e. 


The puny imaginings of man, born of his 
little hopes and fears and vanities, have 
never formulated a scheme of the universe 
that can in any way approach in Beauty 
and Spirituality the Reality of Things— 
Life as it is. 


To-Morrow Magazine discusses the questions 
of Life from the Rational Viewpoint and 
is devoted to Right Living and Correct 
Thinking. 

Send 15 cents for three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion and our Special Book Offer. 

10 cents the copy. $1.00 the year. 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 


139 East 56th Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Heads 
and 


Faces 


And How to Study them; A Man- 
ual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for the people. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer and H. S. Drayton, 
M. D. 8vo, 200 pp. 250 Illus- 


trations. Cloth, $1.00, 4s. 


The fact that eighty thousand copies 
of this work have been published proves 
it to be one of the most popular works of 
the day. There is no one living so well 
qualified to write onthe subject as the 
authors of this book, and the knowledge 
that this gives would save many disap- 
pointments ir. social and business life. 
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RIGHT SELECTION IN WEDLOCK, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and 
who should not, giving portraits to illustrate the 
‘Temperaments and the vhole subjectfully. The 
right age to marry, me..ai and intellectual as- 
pects of marriage, feelings and sentiments 
adapted, step-mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, 
marriage of cousins, etc. Price only 10 cents 
by mail. ARE THEY WELL MATED ? 


RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS, 


AND HOW TO JUDGE IT. 





BY NELSOY SIZER. 


This work gives practical instructions 
for judging inherited resemblances. By 
its aid students may learn to tell at a 
glance which parent a person resembles 
and correctly infer much concerning the 
character. The work is illustrated by 
forty-seven cuts, and is sent by mail, on 

LIKE WATHER OR MOTHER? receipt of price, only 10 cents. 7 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


My Right Place in Life, and How to Find It. 





BY NELSON SIZER. 


An effort to introduce people to the line of industri, 
and economic effort to which they are best adapted, 
dwelling principally on business. The mental and 
physical qualifications for trades, and professional life, 
receive consideration ; and illustrations show heads of 
the ideal merchant, physician, lawyer, minister, editor 
andengineer. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, °* °*nas Some nora. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘ Keeping a Mate ” the author gives points of 
interest to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wist 
some one to love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations 
By mail, 10 cents. mee 

THE FOUR, AT ONE TIME, THIRTY CENTS. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHEREHBCT MAN! 


5 This is the name we nave given to 
© a new Phrenological Game. Much 

» careful planning and study has result- 
ed in the making of a game contain- 
ing the two elements of popularity, 
interest and simplicity. 

It consists of fifty-six cards; on each 
card is printed a head showing some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
these together as in the game of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 





thesubjectit will certainly prove a great 

IDEALITY. ~ novelty. The cards are very hand- 
FORM somely printed, putupin boxes. _ 

> Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 





sunt of price, only 25 cents. Address 


és, ae mieten ib Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 











(¥) - 
@ 18} Bast 22d Street, New York. 





NEW POPULAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 2s CENTS. 


FRUIT. CULTURE 


FOR THE MILLION. 


HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 





In.the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 
varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning; also for 
layering, budding, grafting, etc. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 
new popular edition in paper binding at 25c., a regular edition 
in cloth at $1.00 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 18 East 20d Street, New York 





HOW TO READ 
CHARACTER 


By S. R. WELLS 


An Illustrated Hand-Book on Phrenology and Physiognomy, for the use of 
Students and Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart for marking, and upwards 
of 170 Engravings. Price, postpaid, cloth, $1.25. 

One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
in the shortest possible time, and without burdening his mind with theoretical specu- 
lations, will find this just the work he needs. It begins at the beginning; describes 
the brain and skull; illustrates the temperaments; shows how the organs are grouped 
together in the cranium; points out the location and function of each organ, with 
the corresponding physiognomical signs; gives practical direction for the cultivation 
or restraint, as may be necessary, of each organ; explains fully the “Art of Char- 
acter Reading,”” showing how to proceed in an examination, how to find the organs, 
how to distinguish temperaments and other physiological conditions. 

The work is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every part; and at 
the same time simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted to the comprehension 
of all. It does not claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert that so 
much truly useful matter on the subject treated, with so many fine illustrations, can 
nowhere else be found in the same compass or for so small a price. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd Street, New York City 

















Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


f Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of of the 
Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the eee. Ethnology. Nationalities 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 
Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, ~~. —— hg Noses, Mouths. 
. Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, etc, ysiology. Heredity. In- 
Subjects | heritance and Long Life. Practical | a. -y the Body. Hygiene of the Brain. 
Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior, The 
Longitudinal Section, etc. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage, 
Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the students will return them, 
answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

“Oh, if I had only known twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us the other day, “how many disappointments and sorrows I should have been saved.” He had 
just begun to look squarely into himself, to discern intelligently the tone and quality of his mind, and 
the direction in which he might apply his faculties and —- with good hope of success. Now here is 
where the science of Phrenology enters into the work o Seni go and until its principles are incor- 
— into — systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
youth to go o 

The puumeny object of education is to make our an rae eh oy apts competent to fill some useful station 
in life and be self-supporting. Does it need argument she who would do good, ejfective work 
Gs a teacher should first understand his or her own poten te Ae and. next, to be able to read —_ under- 
stand the character of a child after a few hours of the close association of the school-room ? nd should 
it not be within the Ty of every teacher to give a — opinion to each pupil pM at the 
aphere in which he will be likely to act with the best effect 


_M. H. PIERCY. Secretary 18 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 


























The Dr. C. O. SAHLER SANITORIUM 


NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY 











Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.”’ 8 vo., 





This Sanitarium. (iarge, new addition, modern in every 768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
ee is roomy, homeiike, free from all institutional Ill re B S R 
eatures and erected with especial reference to the care 55 stré 8. Mm." . 
and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 1,055 ustrations s : 
TIONAL DISORDERS »b _the PHYSIOLOGICAL Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


METHOD EXCLUSIVEL 
Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 


are features of this place. This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous practical work, in which all that is 
patients whom ~ desire so pinetie an institution having known on the subject treated is System- 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and ati ined strated, and Ap- 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- atized, a nae aa aaa h m= ¢ _ 
cess, should inquire Into the merits of this Sanitarium. plied, Physiognomy is here shown to b 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
Write for circular. sistent and well-considered system of 
THE DrR.C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM Character reading, based on the estab- 





lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 


KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥ | ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 


well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 





DR. SHEPARD'S | 
Sanitarium! 


81 &83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, - - -New York 








An attractive, quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is 
made of Turkish, Russian, Roman 
and Electro Baths and Massage, 
together with Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 





DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS. 
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